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CONVENTIONALISM IN ANCIENT AMERICAN 

ART. 

BY J. S. KINGSLEY. 

THE paper recently published by Prof. F. W. Putnam, under 
the above title, 1 is a nice piece of archaeological and artistic 
research. The complete paper is a short one, the points being 
brought out by the illustrations rather than by the description in 
the text, of which the following is a rather full abstract. It is, 
however, but just to say that the full series of illustrations eluci- 
date the points far more completely than the few which are 
reproduced here. 

The evolution of the ceramic art itself is an oft-told tale, — 
first, the clay-lined basket, and, last, the potter's wheel. The 
ordinary savage ornament is also well known ; but occasionally 
one runs across, even in the pottery of the American aborigines, 
examples where the potter has the true artistic spirit. He has 
first taken a realistic representation of some familiar form, and 
adapted it to the vessel in hand. In course of time, as Professor 
Putnam says, as art increased power of expression, it progressed 
beyond mere realism and led to the representation of an object 
by certain conventional characters, without that close adherence 
to nature which was at first necessary to a clear understanding 
of the idea which was intended to be conveyed. Our author 
was led to a study of this conventionalism by the long series of 
pottery contained in the Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology at Cambridge, from the stone graves of the Cumber- 
land Valley, in Tennessee, and the burial mounds of Missouri 
and Arkansas. The extent of these collections can be realized 
when it is said that they were derived from over six thousand of 
the stone graves and almost innumerable mounds, all examined 
in the most thorough and scientific manner. This study led to 
an examination of the other pottery in the museum, and it was 
found that a similar conventionalism was wide-spread, though not 
universal, and that similar artistic results by no means implied 
community of descent or even contact of the tribes. 

To illustrate the points involved, we would first call attention 

1 Bulletin of the Essex Institute, vol. xviii., 1887. 
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to the three-legged kettles or tripods from the ancient graves 
in Chiriqui, Panama, of which the museum possesses an ex- 
tensive series, two of which are represented in Plate XXIV. It is 
well known that the primitive clay pot had a round bottom, and, 
to prevent this from overturning, it was propped up on stones. 
It marked a step in advance when the support was transferred to 
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Fig. i. 



Fig. 2. 



the kettle itself by the addition of legs, as represented in the 
right-hand figure of the plate referred to. Here was a chance 
for the artist, and, realizing the adaptability of these legs to the 
reproduction of the form of a fish, he availed himself of it, as 
shown in the figure at the left. On each of the feet of the latter 
we see the wide and projecting mouth, the eyes, the pectoral 
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fins, and a forked tail. The place where the dorsal fin would 
naturally come was cut away before baking, so as to prevent 
cracking. It is noticeable that in all the specimens there is no 
attempt to represent the anal fin, which normally should be on 
the opposite or inner side of the leg. 

In Figs. 1 to 4 four legs from similar pots are represented in 
order to show the development of the conventional idea of a fish, 
and especially of the dorsal fin, from a realistic representation. 
It should be said that a fuller series of illustrations would make 
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Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4. 



the transitions less marked. In Fig. I we have a highly realistic 
representation of a fish, in which mouth, eyes, pectoral fins, and 
tail are well shown, while the dorsal fin is crowded to a position 
in front of the eyes, — a conventional position adopted from the 
necessities of those legs where the slit was in the position where 
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the fin really would be. Here, too, the tail has become conven- 
tionalized, while the ventrals are wanting. In Fig. 2 the ventrals 
are shown, and the mouth, with its armature of teeth. Here, 
however, necessity and artistic license have stepped in, and the 
dorsal fin is now forced into the mouth itself, while the eyes 
have disappeared. In Fig. 3, though the dorsal is more nearly 




Fig. 5. 



Fig. 6. 



in its proper place, the conventionalism has gone further, and 
only a rude mouth remains to show the fish. The series reaches 
its extreme in Fig. 4, where all but the dorsal fin have disap- 
peared, and yet the fact is evident, from a comparison of the 
series, that a fish was meant, though reduced to its simplest 
conventional form. 
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In the series represented in Figs. 5 to 8 the conventional evo- 
lution of the mouth is shown. In Fig. I we have the realistic 
mouth, but in Fig. 5 a second, beak-like mouth has been inserted 
in advance of the regular mouth, with its armature of teeth. 
Behind the true mouth are deep lines cut in the clay, as if to 




Fig. 7. 



Fig. 8. 



give emphasis to the jaws. The pectoral and ventral fins are 
still of a realistic type, but the caudal is represented by a rounded 
knob. In Fig. 6 the mouth is represented by a projecting mass 
of clay above the opening in the foot, in which are deep lines 
corresponding to those of the last figure, while the grooved 
patch on either side of the opening represents the pectoral fins. 
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All other features have disappeared. In the next figure the 
pointed jaw alone is retained in the mass of clay above the 
opening, and in the last figure (Fig. 8) the climax of this con- 
ventionalism is reached, where all that remains of the fish con- 
sists in two pairs of oblique lines representing the jaws. 

These prehistoric people of Chiriqui carved in stone as well 
as in clay, and were remarkable for their work in copper and 
gold. In all these materials similar realism and a similar devel- 
opment of the conventional can be traced. Other animals, even , 
the human form, are thus treated; but in the museum collections 
the series of fish forms is the largest and most perfect, and hence 
was selected for illustration. 

In the stone graves of Tennessee a similar evolution is ob- 
servable. First, we have a rudely realistic representation of an 
animal-head upon the sides of the pot; but this has resulted in 
an unsymmetrical form. This was improved by the addition of 
knobs, which might be called nose and tail, and afterwards by 
handles. In the mean time conventionalism steps in, and the 
features, which once were highly realistic, become represented 
by six round knobs of equal size, and realistic work has entirely 
given way to symmetry, and a common cooking-pot has become 
chaste in style as a result of a development of artistic feeling. 
A somewhat similar development is traced in the ancient pottery 
of Nicaragua, and the result is much the same. In specimens 
from Arkansas the fish-like form is conventionalized upon the 
pot itself, and either the head and tail or the dorsal and anal fins 
alone remain as handles. Again, the frog was similarly treated ; 
as were the bird, human figure, and squash. From an examina- 
tion of the collections in the museum it would be easy to con- 
clude that the jars in the shape of a woman were evolved from 
the squash-like form, were it not, as Professor Putnam says, that 
the realistic precedes the conventional in every instance. 

As was said above, this conventionalism does not occur among 
all the peoples of ancient America. In ancient Mexico, for in- 
stance, the higher ceramic art was symbolical rather than con- 
ventional. So, too, the ancient Peruvians west of the regions 
influenced by the Aymaras, or their predecessors in the region 
of Lake Titicaca, were lacking in conventionalism, and their 
highest art was a realistic one, in which was often added an 
expression of action. In the region of Lake Titicaca another 
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type of art-expression existed, which seems to show a remark- 
able resemblance to those Old-World forms which reached its 
culmination in the classical type of the Mediterranean peoples. 

A study of these features of ceramic art enables us to draw 
many interesting and important conclusions. At times, as in 
the case of the reappearance of the same forms similarly treated 
in the stone graves of Tennessee and, the mounds of Missouri 
and Arkansas, we are led to the view that they had, at least, a 
point of contact. In other instances we have evidence of mi- 
grations, while, again, in other cases, where both contact and 
migration are out of the question, we are able to trace the de- 
velopment of that innate principle of the human mind which, 
among all peoples, finds its expression in ornament and art. We 
see that the artistic powers of man, like the languages, were 
developed in distinct centres, and from primitive forms of ex- 
pression, which, of necessity, had principles in common ; and 
this will amply account for the reappearance of the same forms 
in widely-separated regions. The early methods of ornamenta- 
tion of pottery were by finger-marks, scratches, cross-lines, and 
the impression of cords and fabrics, and these are found almost 
the whole world over. It is only when steps in advance are 
taken that the art of each nation receives its distinctive impress. 



COMPARATIVE CHEMISTRY OF HIGHER AND 
LOWER PLANTS. 1 

BY HELEN C. DE S. ABBOTT. 

ON coming before a popular audience to present a special sub- 
ject like Plant Chemistry, I do so in hopes perhaps of 
showing some of the less familiar sides of plant-life. The chief 
idea of the remarks I am about to make is one that has not 
occupied to any great extent the minds of botanists and chemists, 
and if it be not true, at least, no other hypothesis has been sug- 
gested than the one I will indicate to account for the chemical 
compounds of the vegetable kingdom. 

* Lecture delivered in the course given under the auspices of the Philosophical, 
Anthropological, and Biological Societies in the United States National Museum, 
Washington, April 23, 1887. 



